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The Vocal Works of Bach and Handel— 
Letter by Robert Franz.* 
[Concluded from page 138.} 

Having brought the history of my labors with 
regard to Bach's and Handel’s works down to the 
present time, my letter might here close. Yet I 
allow myself afew remarks, which relate in the 
first place to the material that must be used in 
the presentation of the settings thus drawn from 
i the figured bass, but which perhaps may be con- 
sidered also as completing what has already been 
explained. 

The editor of the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeit- 
ung expresses himself with regard to that mate- 
rial as follows: ‘Those ‘gaps’ are to be filled by 
the piano-forte and organ, and, in the spirit of 
Handel, only by the piano-forte and organ; all 
experiments with substituted instruments (and 
noone has made such experiments oftener and 
more freely than the author of the arrangements 
under review) have taught us nothing, except 
that no other satisfactory solution here is possi- 
ble.” 

Now by such an assertion nothing at all is 
proved ; it is only calculated to make the views 
about this question even more confused than they 
were before. In Halle I have indeed instituted fre- 
quent and free experiments, in order to come to a 
clear conclusion about the fittest material of ac- 
companiment. In my opinion the forms which work- 
ed the most satisfactorily,are those of which I have 
spoken above, in explanation of the arrangement 
ofmy scores. But this conviction I would urge 
upon no one, and I shall be very careful not to 
ascribe to it an absolute validity. Now should 
the not impossible case occur, that in those “free 
and frequent experiments” the orchestra should 
be burdened with such a setting as the one hit 
upon and used throughout in the piano accom- 
paniments of the “German Handel Society,” we 
verily should hear remarkable’ effects of sound. 
A style of that sort may perhaps be hidden by 
the colorless pianoforte, but not by a choir of in- 
struments which lay claim toindividuality. When 
the latter is not used for polyphonic forms, it 
Operates as a mere pot of colors,—a very bad 
thing to employ on Bach's and Handel's pregnant 
music, 










































Such reflexions naturally bring up the old 
question: When are tones filled with meaning, 
_ 4nd when are they not? I willingly confess to 
not feeling myself equal to the solution of the 
problem, yet I cannot forbear to insert here a 
few characteristic signs, which commonly can be 
observed in any strict progrescion of parts. Per- 
haps it will contribute to shed some light on that 
dark problem. Moreover, the musical production 
of the present period demands to have attention 
‘ once more toward creations whose value 
“Was little to be questioned, as they threaten more 
and more to sink into oblivion. 
Every well conducted part, in polyphonic com- 
Position, will have to distinguish itself by certain 
} Peculiarities of melody, harmony and rhythm. 


“(Translated for Dwight’s Journal ef Music.) 
oe . 


























Peculiarities of melody, in so far that its interval 
progressions must be natural and pleasing ;—of 
harmony, in so far that those interval progres- 
sions shall not only indicate the chord successions 
which lie at the foundation, but shall develop 
themselves therefrom clearly and _ intelligibly :— 
finally of rhythm, in so far that the movement of 
those melodic-harmonic forms shall be full of 
character and if possible, symmetrically divided 
and articulated. Such fundamental traits are 
very plainly perceptible in what are called the 
principal voices in fugue themes, or in the mo- 
tives of larger compositions—I have in mind espe- 
cially the Symphonies, Quartets, &c., of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. The latter works stand 
nearer to our time, and therefore are particularly 
qualified for our proposed examination. Let us 
test these properties in the first best leading mo- 
tive we can think of, for example in this theme of 
the second Symphony of Beethoven : 
&e. 


Who does not see at once the excellence of 
this subject-matter in these three respects? As 
melody, it enchains us by the natural and agree- 
able progression of its intervals, whose plastic 
quality impresses itself instantly and irresistibly ; 
—as harmony, unfolded, it presents the trichord 
of the Tonic ;—as rhythm, finally, it leaves noth- 
ing to be wished in point of symmetry and char- 
acter. Accordingly it unites in itself the quint- 
essence of the collective elements by which music 
lifts itself to intelligible expression, and its effect 
therefore, without any further addition, is perfectly 
satisfying. But its significance is essentially en- 
hanced by the fact, that it exerts the greatest 
influence upon the melodic, harmonic and rhyth- 
mical development of the’ musical piece that is 
based upon it. As the “sketch books” prove, 
Beethoven had worked this motive over and over 
before it became so pregnant ; it was clear enough 
to him how much the construction of motives has 
to do with these three properties.— 

Quite similar appearances may also be per- 
ceived and pointed out in most of the ground 
themes of Haydn’s and Mozart’s instrumental 
works. 

What has just been remarked about such char- 
acteristic properties of a “ground motive,” is true 
in a still higher degree, perhaps, of every good 
fugue theme: Bach’s organ fugues and the fugues 
of the “Well-tempered Clavichord” offer a rich 
abundance of examples. I will cite but one, the 
beautiful theme of an organ fugue in G minor, 
and leave it to each one to examine it more 
closely with regard to the points above desig- 
nated : 
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It is self-evident that they sought particularly 
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to clothe the principal parts in all the splendor of 
melodic, harmonic and rhythmical exe ‘lencies ; 
in like manner also, at least in the strict style, the 
accessory parts must be worked out according to 
these laws. Apart from the heightened expres- 
sion, which the ingenious working together of in- 
dividual parts so constituted lent to a piece of 
music, this was commanded also upon technical 
grounds: as it is well known, the transposition of 
the parts in polyphonic writing plays a very im- 
portant réle—so what is called upon to take un- 
der certain circumstances the most distinguished 

place, must know how to satisfy the higher claims 
on all sides. 

At the same time we must not pass over in 
silence the fact, that even the greatest conscien- 
tiousness in the fulfilment of these prescriptions is 
not by itself alone sufficient to secure artistic suc- 
cess: many a piece of music looks very good 
indeed, but nevertheless sounds positively bad. 
If the details as well as the whole be not sup- 
ported by a fullness of inspired life, the perfec- 
tion of form will put the listener out of tune, in- 
stead of affecting him agreeably. Now wherein 
consists the kernel of this spiritual fulness of life, 
is one of the mysterious questions, which, like all 
ultimate reasons, elude all investigation ; such 
things can only be felt, but never comprehended. 

No one will for a moment doubt, that the ma- 
jority of the compositions of Bach and Handel are 
based upon a technique like that whose outward 
signs I have endeavored to describe. This holds, 
however, not alone of the compositions actually 
worked out by them, but it extendsalso to the 
passages which they have left to the accompani- 
ment. Such a treatment requires in the first place 
a unity of style too sensitive to be compatible 
with any disturbing interruptions ; particularly is 
this the case with the whole plan of the sketches. 
Here all unfolds itself in interval progressions 
which really overflow with melodic und harmo- 
nic elements ; for this reason a constant reference 
to principles in separable from the very nature of 
polyphony is indispensable. 

This explains too, why homophonous formations 
can only be unfitly introduced to cross those poly- 
phonic forms of expression ; only exceptionally, 
at the most, are they in the right place there. 

Whoever is in some degree familiar with the 
technique of the strict style of writing, perceives 
already, from the movement of the fundamental 
bass, of what character the completing additions 
must be ; these signs will seldom prove decep- 
tive. 

So much stands established anyhow, that the 
mere knowledge of the rules of thorough bass, as 
they have been oracularly announced to the 
world by the compendiums of the more modern 
systems of Harmony, will hardly take one through 
the task of working out the accompaniment to 
older musical productions. Here one must ad- 
here as closely as possible to the usages of the 
time when they originated, in order to obtain 
agreeable results. According to those usages, 
chords were regarded not so much as strictly 
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separated, self-related bodies, brought into con- 
nection with each other by certain positive prescrib- 
de rules,—but far more as the free product of an 
artistic movement of the individual parts: that is 
to say, the contrapuntal parts, each moving in its 
own melodic way, and coming into momentary 
contact with each other, begat series of harmo- 
nies, whose Auctuating beauty exercised a magi- 
cal charm quite inexpressible. 

To be sure, the management of such a mode of 
setting is involved in many sorts of difficulties ; 
whoever feels himself unequal to these, will hon- 
or the old Art works most, if he will leave them 
unilluminated by his new arrangements ( Bearbei- 
tungen). My own pen, for example, with regard 
to very many of Bach’s compositions, might long 
ago have been consigned thus to repose.— 

Now Mozart and Mendelssohn (I do not refer 
here to his organ part to Jsrael in Egypt, but to 
his arrangement of that oratorio for o ches‘ra)saw 
clearly enough what style was mainly to be used 
in the working out of the accompaniment; one 
must needs follow their example unconditionally, 
not because they must be authorities for us, but 
because experience teaches us how deeply they 
looked through to the bottom of these things.* 
Especially do Bach’s wonderfully outlined 
sketches demand almost always a polpyhonic car- 
riage of the parts, which seems to have been a 
natural necessity of his extraordinary faculty of 
combination; so too do Handel’s more plastic 
forms require it, although with limitations suited 
to their nature. 

But if such labors are to have some prospect of 
success, it is altogether necessary that this recon- 
structive industry shall rest upon some actual pro- 
ductive power, however limited. Moreover it 
must be in some sort of affinity with the spirit 
that reigns in the original works, since otherwise 
there can hardly fail to be a questionable want of 
uniformity of style. But if we presuppose such 
qualities, then the arrangement (Bearbeitung) 
will constantly assume a distinct physiognomy, 
the necessary consequence of every individual 
conception. In the degree that this occurs, will 
the “arrangement” have its good justification, or 
turn out afailure. This so-called “historical re- 
production” in Art is bound to prove itself a 
mere empty cobweb of the brain, to which the 
best part is wanting: flesh and blood. 

In most of the arrangements with which I have 
become acquainted—of course I do not speak here 
of those of Mozart and of Mendelssohn—one mis- 
ses very much the gift for such work in the sense 
just explained. Therefore they are for the most 
part dry and jejune: the authors seem to have 
cared very little whether their additions were con- 
gruous or not with the moods and spirit of the 
originals before them. Everywhere the filling 
up of the blank spaces stands out to disadvantage 
from the rest of the composition; while this is 
radiant with blooming life, the other offers only a 
mechanical piling up of chords, which stand side 
by side unsympathetic and inert, refusing to be 
brought into any pliable connection either with 
the voice part or the bass. These arrangers may 
have been animated by the best good will to serve 


*Who is there, to whom Mozart’s splendid arrangement of 
the bass air in The Messiah: “The people that walked in 
darkness,”’ does not occur here? To attain to a clear con- 
sciousness of the value ofa good arrangement ( Bearbeitung), 
it may be advisable to point occasionally to such achievements, 
even at the risk of not agreeing with the opinion of the cele- 
brated author of the treatise ‘‘ Ueber Reinheit der Tonkunst” 
(Thibaut ‘On Purity in Musical & rt”). 











their originals : but good will, even were it sup- 
ported by the most ideal views, can never come 
up to the requirements of such tasks as these. 

When we consider, finally, that Bach and 
Handel are always to be taken as tone-poets, and 
in the most eminent sense of the word, then cer- 
tainly the difficulties of any suitable arrangement 
become still much more serious. He only will do 
justice to their works, who will approach them 
with the distinct presupposition, that they are in 
every part pervaded by the mysterious power of 
a poetic tone-life. To wish to comprehend either 
of these masters from any other point of view 
would surely lead into danger of getting more 
and more away from their intentions. 

+ + * * * 

These long spun communications may easily 
awaken in you the suspicion, that I cherish a 
secret rash conviction, that I am the man, whose 
labors best fulfil the requirements above stated, 
and that only in them is true salvation to be found. 
But thereby you would do me decided injustice. 
The feeling of one’s own inadequacy for tasks so 
difficult could scarcely come over any one with 
more strength and distinctness, than it has been 
often enough the case with me. The many errors 
—to be sure I had for the most part to detect 
them for myself, without any help of any sort 
from our professional critics—could only tend to 
aggravate that feeling. Thus in my earlier ar- 
rangements for Piano, when I was utterly at a 
loss what else to do, I had sinned through easy 
deviations from the originals; later, when the 
orchestra came in, I no longer had occasion to 
persist in those fatal make-shifts of a faulty view. 
It costs me not the slightest self-abasement to con- 
fess this in all frankness here; I hope I may al- 
ways bein the condition to honor more mature 
experiences by granting them the right of an 
impartial criticism, and most of all in the case of 
my own doings: only in this way can a man re- 
main in tolerable equilibrium with himself.—But 
the fact that I gradually became conscious of the 
defects, and learned in the course of time to avoid 
them, gave me constantly new courage to keep 
on unbewildered in my labors;—every correction, 
which I accomplished in myself, promised to be 
of good service to the works, for which no sacri- 
fice seemed great or hard enough for me. 

I have already given expression toa similar 
feeling in the preface to my arrangement of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion Music ; permit me to close 
this letter with the words I have used there : 

“I am far from believing that I have satisfied 
all claims, which will be raised from wholly dif- 
ferent points of view; but I do hope to see the 
required solution of the given problem furthered 
by my labor, and not unessentially. In this sense 
I shall always be ready not to refuse my joyful 
sympathy to like attempts which may succeed in 
coming nearer to the goal for which we strive ; 
and I shall willingly submit to every criticism, 
which knows how to substantiate itself in such 
positive manner.” RoBErRT FRANz. 

Halle, July 1, 1871. 





The Ancient Miracle-Plays—The Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. 
BY L. MARIA CHILD. 

The past centuries have a peculiar interest for me. 
I look upon this world as a child in the great family 
of the universe, and I like to inquire into the school- 
ing it has had, from its fumbling infancy, through its 
thoughtless and trusting childhood, up to its present 
state of anxious inquiry and tireless activity. 





Concerning one curious stage of its education I am 
moved to write to you now. Before the invention of 
printing, and for a long time afterward, such educa- 
tion as the people had, beyond the limited and ill- 
understood experience of each individual, was re- 
ceived through pictures and living representations. 
These, of course, embodied the superstitions of their 
time; but superstitions are sometimes the dark 
shadows of truths, which are luminous on the other 
side. 

In bygone centaries, nearly all the spiritual instrac- 
tion of the people was conveyed through the medium 
of Religious Dramas. One class of these, called 
“Mysteries,” or “Miracle Plays,” represented stories 


‘from the Bible, or from the Apocryphal Gospels, 


(then much in vogue) strictly according to the letter 
of the Scriptures they sought to embody. In another 
class, called “The Moralities,” writers took Bible 
characters, allegorical personages, and Saints in 
Catholic Legends, wove them into a plot of their 
own, and invented dialogues for them. Bishops, and 
I believe one of the Popes, composed these dramas, 
and the priesthood aniversally encouraged them, as 
an efficacious mode of imparting religious instruction 
to the populace. They were favorite entertainments 
all over Europe; being performed not only at univer- 
sities, and in great cities, but by players who made 
it their business to go about from village to village, 
on an ambulatory stage, provided with scenery and 
dresses. They were not uncommon in England dar- 
iag the reign of JamesI; but they gradually dis- 
appeared there and elsewhere ; though still occasion- 
ally resuscitated in remote provinces of Catholic coun- 
tries. An English traveller describes a “Mystery” 
called the “Creation,” which he saw performed at 
Bamberg, in Germany, in 1783. According to his 
account, it was a most grotesque affair. 
priests had the wings of geese tied on their shoulders 
to personate angels. Adam appeared on the scene 
ina big curled wig and a brocade morning gown. 
Among the animals that passed before him, to receive 
their names, was a well shod horse, pigs with rings in 
their noses, and a mastiff with a brass collar. A cow’s 
rib-bone had been provided for the formation of Eve ; 
but the mastiff spied it out, grabbed it, and carried it 
off. The angels tried to whistle him back, but not 
succeeding, they chased him, gave him a kicking, 
and recovered the bone, which they placed under a 
trap door, by the side of the sleeping Adam ; whence 
there soon emerged a lanky priest in a loose robs, to 
personate Eve. 

So late as 1822, one of the old “Moralities” enti- 
tled “The Doubts of Joseph about the Virgin Mary, 
his Wife,” was performed at Dieppe, in France. M 
Michelet, who happened to witness it, published an 
account of it in Ze Miroir, which he edited. He was 
indited for blasphemy ; but was acquitted by the Pa- 
risian tribunal, on his proving that it was a true de- 
scription of a dramatic performance. I have read 
this ancient “Morality,’ and the language in which 
Joseph expresses his disbelief in Mary’s story about 
her child will not bear repetition to modern ears. 


At the present time there remains but one interest- 
ing relic of these entertainments, which were once so 
universal. It is called “The Passion Play,” and is 
performed at Ober-Ammerganu, a village situated in a 
highly picturesque region, where the first clump of 
Alps lift their heads above the undulating plains of 
Bavaria. A large proportion of the inhabitants are 
wood carvers; and, being like other Bavarians, de- 
vout Catholics, they supply the numerous travellers 
who flock thither with quantities of Crucifixes and 
images of the Virgin and Saints. In the year 1633, 
a terrible pestilence raged in this village, and the 
monks of a neighboring convent advised the people 
to avert divine displeasure by a solemn vow to repre- 
sent publicly every ten years, “The Passion of Jesus, 
the Saviour of the World.” The vow was made with 
many religions ceremonies, and the pestilence imme- 
diately abated. Every ten years since that, the per- 
formance has been repeated on a grand scale, and 
has become a permanent institution, consecrated to 
the imaginations and hearts of the people. This cus- 
tom has had considerable educational influence on 
the inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau. They all take 
part in the Play, and as they enter into it with great 
seriousness uf purpose and earnestness of soul, it im- 
parts to them a certain degree of dignity. It requires 
study and thought to conceive distinctly the charac- 
ters they wish to represent ; it is necessary to observe 
pictures closely, in order to be correct in costume; 
the musical parts must be diligently rehearsed ; 
having a large audience, they are bound to speak 
pnre German, which differs much from the common 


| language of the peasantry; and they are brought 


into contact with crowds of travellers, in whom they 
excite great interest. All these circumstances CcOD- 
spire to raise them above the common level of their 
class, so that they retain their simplicity without 
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coarseness, and are more than usually courteous, 
without servility. 

The pamphlet which explains this famous Play to 
the assembled spectators has the following title page : 
“The Great Sacrifice at Golgotha ; or the Sufferings 
and Death of Jesus, according to the Four Evange- 
lists; with Tableaux from the Oid Testament, for 
contemplation and edification. The scenes repre- 
semted aie Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem and his 
cleansing of the Temple ; P. arisees plotting against 
Jesus ; Jesus leaving the Home at Bethany ; Dinner 
at Simon’s House, and the annointing by Mary Mag- 
delene; The Lament over Jerusalem ; Peter and 
Jobn seeking a Room for the Passover ; Judas caught 
by the Pharisees; The Last Supper; The Bargain 
of Judas with the Sanhedrim; The Agony in the 
Garden; The Betrayal; Jesus before Annas, and 
before Caiaphas; The Denial by Peter; The Re- 
morse of Judas and his Death ; Jesus before Pilate, 
and before Herod ; Jesus crowned with Thorns and 
scourged ; Jesus before the Judgment-Seat of Pilate ; 
The Choice of Barrabas ; The Road to Calvary ; 
The Crucifixion; The Resurrection; His Appear- 
ances after the Resurrection ; Final Scene of Glory. 
Interspersed with these are Tableaux representing 
scenes and characters from the Old Testament, bear- 
ing on the history of Jesus. The Play is performed 
in the open air; benches for six thousand spectators 
being arranged in ascending series, like an amphi- 
theatre. In front of them is a large space for the 
stage, with scenery representing the streets and houses 
of Jerusalem. Tableaux Vivantes (Living Pictures) 
Dialogues and Choruses are introduced. Some of 
the Tableaux form very picturesque groups, and the 
actors remain so perfectly still, that one can hardly 
believe them to be alive. What the Chorus sing is 
explanatory of the scenes about to be represented, 
and of the moral to be conveyed. The Dialogues 
adhere very closely to the text of Scripture, the very 
words of Jesus being used throughout. The perfor- 
mers are dressed in appropriate Asiatic costumes ; 
long robes of mauy colors, girdles and mantles, tur- 
bans and sandals. All the men preserve their hair 
long, in readiness for this grand occasion. Joseph 
Mair, who personates Jesus, was summoned to join 
the army raised to repel the attempted invasion of 
Germany by France ; but the King of Bavaria gave 
special orders that he should not be required to con- 
fourm to military rules concerning short hair, and that 
he should be employed only in barrack-duty, that he 
might be kept unharmed to perform in the ‘Passion 
Play.” 

A friend, who witnessed this performance last au- 
tumn, wrote to me thus: “Ober-Ammergau is an 
out-of-the-way place, but on this occasion it is throng- 
ed with travellers from all quarters ; people of every 
condition, and in every imaginable style of dress. 
There was the King of Bavaria and his nobles, 
crowds of bare footed peasants in all manner of ex- 
traordinary mountain-costumes, mixed with stylishly 
dressed travellers from all parts of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The day before the representation, the numer- 
ous performers were flitting about the streets in 
dresses of strangely mingled style, half Judean, half 
Ammergau. The little children had their heads 
covered with knobs of twisted paper, preparatory to 
flowing curls. When we asked to have our shoes 
cleaned, we were told it could not be done, because 
the housemaid was dressing to be an angel. At four 
o’clock in the morning of the great day, cannon were 
fired, bells rung, and a band of music marched 
through the streets playing tunes more suggestive of 
our “training days,” than of any religious celebra 
tion. We hired boys to go at five o’clock in the 
morning and keep our seats till eight, when the _per- 
formance commenced. The great concourse of peo- 
ple assembled, in all manner of primitive, pictur- 
esque, and fashionable costumes, was of itself a curi- 
ous and interesting sight. As for the far-famed Play, 
it was deeply impressive in many parts, and some of 
the tableaux were beautiful ; but if looked at criti- 
cally, as you would at any other dramatic perform- 
ance, I should say its merit had been overrated by 
some enthusiastic travellers. The stage was often 
too much crowded for effect ; most of the acting was 
wanting in vivacity; the music seemed common- 
place and inexpressive ; some portions of the perfor- 
mance were very tedious, aud some so exceedingly 
naive as to border upon the ridiculous. But such a 
thing should not be looked at from a critical point of 
view. When I reflected that we were in the Bava- 
rian Highlands, among uncultured peasants, going 
through a performance which had, for generations, 
been considered a religious duty, I could not but re- 
gard it as one of the wonders of the world, to be mar- 
velled at and reverenced. Every one, even the 
smallest child, enters into it with heart and soul ; and 
this earnest conviction, this seriousness of purpose, 
invest it with a peculiar interest, which cannot possi- 
bly be inspired by even the best of mere theatrical 











acting. Joseph Mair, a simple wood carver from a 
primitive mountain town, personated Jesus. He has 
a noble figure, and a pale face, with a pensive dignity 
of expression. His long dark hair flowing over his 
shoulders and parted in the middle, ‘after the manner 
of the Nazarines,’ strongly reminded one of the pic- 
tures of Jesus seen in the churches. It was a wonder- 
ful impersonation. All the while that they were 
reviling him, dragging him about, and spitting upon 
him, he maintained the beauty of meckness, the gran- 
deur of patient endurance. ‘There was not a look or 
a movement to shock the most reverent feeling, or 
offend the most fastidious taste. His first appear- 
ance, riding on an ass, followed by hundreds of peo- 
ple waving palm-branches and shouting Hosanna, 
was peculiarly impressive. On the cross, he was 
sublime. But the scene of the crucifixtion, though 
reverently and tenderly managed, was fearfully pain- 
ful. Such a scene cannot be represented in the 
nineteenth century without giving a great shock to 
the feelings. I shall never forget that spear thrust 
into the side and the blood gushing out. 

“The day was beautiful. Alternate clouds and 
sunshine seemed to sympathize with the incidents 
represented. Toward the end, in the scenes on the 
Monnt of Olives and Calvary, the heavy dark clouds, 
and the rain, which formed a light veil between the 
spectators and the stage, imparted additional heauty 
and solemnity to the awe-inspiring scene.” — National 
Standard. 





Herr Pauer’s Pianoforte Recitals. 


On the 6th inst., at Glasgow, Herr Pauer gave the 
first of three pianoforte recitals in the Queen’s Rooms, 
illustrative of the works of Bach, Handel, and Scar- 
latti, &e. The hall was well filled. 

Herr Pauer, who was cordially received on coming 
forward, said the three lectures which he intended to 
deliver formed extracts of a course of six which he 
gave last winter in the South Kensington Museum. 
It was found to be impracticable to deliver the same 
number here, and accordingly he had compressed 
some and omitted other portions of the original lec- 
tures. On that evening he would confine himself to 
those illustrious men, Scarlatti, Handel, and Bach, 
who were the first to break the fetters which chained, 
so to say, the harpsichord to the organ. Herr Pauer 
went on to give a brief sketch of the life of Domenico 
Scarlatti, who was born at Naples in 1683. His 
pieces, the lecturer remarked, were all original, full 
of life, replete with technical difficulties, but in purity 
of writing and in charm of harmonious changes they 
were sadly deficient. There was a continuous tink- 
ling sound about them which sometimes reminded 
one of the hardy gurdy. This might arise partly 
from the frequent use of the pedal. Herr Pauer then 
played three lessons by Scarlatti for the Clavecin, as 
exhibiting these characteristics. Georg Friederich 
Handel, his life, character, and writings, next came 
under review. When in Hamburg, in 1703, Handel 
had a great many pupils. Earnest as he was in 
evervthing, and having but small choice of educational 
music, he composed the greater part of his Suites for 
his scholars. Herr Pauer noticed the scarcity of 
musical publishers at this time, and the rather un- 
scrupulous dealing of Publisher Walsh, more espec- 
ially ineonnection with Handel’s writings. The 
music of Handel, he went on to say, was much 
grander than anything that Scarlatti or anv French 
or German composer before had written. There was 
great power in his preludes, and excellent clearness 
in his fugnes, a characteristic force in his gigues, and 
a wonderful vigor in his sarabands. In short, he hit 
the nail on the head everywhere. The lecturer briefly 
sketched the character of Handel, remarking that 
his life was a thoroughly heroic one. Herr Pauer 
next adverted to the characteristics of Handel’s 
Suite No. 6, in F sharp minor, and his air in 
variations in D minor, from the 3d Suite. In 
playing the air and variations, the performer first 
went over the melody, with the harmonies taken 
from the variations, and then played it a second time 
as written by Handel. It might have been expected, 
he remarked, that 'e would have selected as an illus- 
tration the more + 1 alur “Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
but he had chosen tne air and variations in D minor, 
as being, he conceived, a greater work of art. Passing 
on to notice Sebastian Bach, Herr Pauer remarked 
that Bach for the harpsichord and Beethoven for the 
pianoforte were the greatest composers. It was no 
exaggeration to assert that the germ of everything 
we had attained to in the nineteenth century, even up 
to Mendelssohn and Schumann, might be traced to 
Bach. There was scarcely a single chord which 
cou!d not be dug out of the riches of Bach’s mine. 
As to fugues, there had scarcely been a single one 
written which could compete with any of his. Bach 
was the first who tuned the instrument so that all the 
major and minor keys might be used—the number 





of keys in which compositions had previously been 
written having heen very limited. He also invented 
the present mode of fingering. Artists had been ac- 
eustomed to hold the thumb against the board, under 
the keys; Bach used the thumb as the starting and 
resting point of the whole fingering. His English 
Suites were equally distinguished for the striking 
originality of their harmony and for the charm and 
richness of their melodies. They possessed great 
value as works of art, and were well suited for public 
performange. The English suites (Herr Pauer played 
No. 3) revealed all the mystery of Bach’s art, and 
knowing them well one might rightly interpret his 
48 preludes and fugues. These fugues seemed to the 
lecturer to resemble a breastwork of solid stone, the 
waters of time striking but rolling back without leav- 
ing the slightest impression. Never was a work. 
written which had remained so fresh, or so completely 
uninfluenced by lapse of time. Herr Pauer drew a 
parallel between the lives and characters of Handel 
and Bach. Handel’s life had something heroic, Bach’s 
something patriarchal in it. If the two lives were 
somewhat different, the men had many affinities in 
common. Both were born in the same year, in the 
same country, and both died at an advanced age. 
They evinced, in common, cordial sympathy with all 
pure forms of art, and worked for the universe. Both 
took the deepest interest in all that was lofty and dig- 
nified, and both dedicated the purest inspirations of 
their genius to the Almighty. Both were stricken 
with blindness in their last years, without losing 
either the faculty or the love of cultivating their art. 
Tt was seldom that two men of the same country, of 
the same age, and fulfilling the same mission, were 
in many respects so similar. They shone like two 
bright stars in the firmament of art. In conclusion, 
Herr Paner played Bach’s Concerto in the Italian 
style. This was, he said, one of Bach’s least com- 
plicated pieces, and he commended it especially to 
lady amateurs, because it was full of life and mel- 
ody. 

We have had so many opportunities, says the 
Glasgow Herald, of expressing our admiration of 
Herr Pauer’s talents as a pianist, that it is only nee- 
essary to add that on no occasion has he played with 
greater poetry and feeling than he did on the 6th. 
Few artists living could have so ably interpreted a 
class of music which in our time is seldom heard 
properly played. This distinguished artist is not only 
master of every intricacy of manipulation, buat he 
possesses the yet rarer gift of rendering his music in 
such style as to show that he is imbued w'th its true 
sentiment. The lecture was in every way delightfal, 
and the audience from time to time expressed their 
enjoyment of it and its numerous illustrations by re- 
peatedly applauding Herr Pauer. 





“ The Successor of Liszt.” 

The London Choir gives the following sketch and 
possibly too glowing estimate of the composer and 
pianist, ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 

When pianists are spoken of now-a days, we occa- 
sionally hear older lovers of music remark, “What 
can they all expect to do after him, after Listz ? None 
of them has more than ten fingers, and whatever can 
possibly be accomplished with ten fingers, that Titan 
has accomplished. Anything new, anything higher, 
is absolutely not to be found; at best, only the 
same may again be seen. But the same thing re- 
appearing in art is no longer the same in its effect.”’ 

Fortunately, such thoughts can rise only in the 
heads of old and surfeited musical gourmands, and 
would have sense only if the artist and his contem- 
poraries were both to live forever. The former, how- 
ever, as well as the latter, come and go. New gene- 
rations are ever appearing to enjoy, and new artists 
to labor. Assuming, as may well be done, that Liszt 
has reached the highest pointin the technique of piano 
playing, it is equally certain that, since that artist’s 
retirement, Anton Rubinstein is the greatest among 
all pianists of the present day. To this must be 
added his high and peculiar excellence as a composer. 
A short biographical sketch of one who has been hon- 
ored with such extraordinary triumphs wherever he 
has hitherto appeared, cannot be unwelcome to our 
readers. 

Anton Gregory Rubinstein was born on the 18th of 
November, 1829, at Wechmotymetz, a village near 
Jassy, on the Russian frontier. His grandfather was 
an Israelite, but his father was brought up in the In- 
dependent Greek religion, which our artist professes 
also. Anton’s parents were in good circumstances, 
but afterwards became involved in litigation respect- 
ing their yy resulting in a sensible diminution 
of their fortune. In his early childhood, Anton already 
manifested those two principal qualities which shaped 
his career—a marked love for music, and a consistent, 
energetic striving to reach a clearly defined goal. 
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His mother, a highly educated woman, who is still 
an active teacher at the Imperial Seminary at Mos- 
cow, directed the children’s first instruction, and par- 
ticularly taught her two youngest sons the piano, of 
which she was mistress. Nicholas, also, the elder 
brother, evidenced a great predilection as well as 
talent for music. Circumstances in part, but princi- 
pally the wish to provide for the more thorough eda- 
cation of their children, led the parents to remove to 
Moscow. Here the boys received regular instruction 
in music. With Anton it began when he was six 
years old, and not more than two years and a half 
later he gave his first public concert at Moscow. The 
sensation which the prodigy caused on this occasion 
was immense, and, solicited on every side, his parents 
consented to let him travel to Paris in August, 1839, 
accompanied by his teacher, Villiong. But, although 
the ten-year old child excited great sensation in that 
city also, the reflecting father was still undecided 
whether he should dedicate his son wholly to music, 
well knowing that only extraordinary talent can at- 
tract notice in a field where so much has already 
been done. Then it happened that Liszt was present 
at Herz’s. The gifted boy’s play filled him with such 
enthusiasm that, after he had finished, he lifted the 
child up in his arms and kissed him, exclaiming, ‘‘He 
will be my successor!” The assembly burst forth 
into shouts of joy, and for a whole week Paris talked 
of little else than this scene. For a year and a half 
Anton now earnestly applied himself to study at 
Paris, Liszt himself assisting with his advice. At the 
expiration of that time, his first great artistic tour 
was undertaken throngh England, Holland, Sweden, 
and Germany, which brought him renown, and was 
pecuniarily successful. Returning then to his native 
coantry, Anton spent a year at home. In the year 
1844, the sons, accompanied by their mother (the 
father’s feeble health compelling him to remain he- 
hind), arrived at Berlin, in order to finish their stud- 
ies in the theory of music with Dehn, and their sci- 
entific studies at the High School. 

Nicholas, the elder brother, subsequeutly devoted 
himself to instruction, and now directs the Conserva- 
torium at Moscow and its concerts. Anton’s pro- 
gress in the course of his studies with Dehn, extend- 
ing over a period of nearly two years, was more and 
more decided ; with the greatest enthusiasm he stud- 
ied composition, and the works of the masters. Of 
a most beneficial influence was his acquaintance with 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, who showed warm sympa- 
thy for the youth of fifteen. Amid this period of ac- 
tivity, Anton’s father died. His mother being obliged 
to return, on account of her other children, Anton 
thue saw himself deprived of her further assistance, 
and dependent apon his own exertions. He went, in 
1845, to Vienna, where he made a bare living by 
teaching, devoting all his leisure time, however, to 
composition. Here, and afterward in Hungary, 
through which he travelled with the flautist Heind| 
(who met with so melancholly a death),* he wrote 
the —, of those compositions, in part nothing 
more than draughts, which were not publ’s!ied ti!l 
much later, and under quite different circumstances. 
Meantime, his wishes not being realized quickly 
enough, he became gloomy and despondent, and 
thought of emigrating to America. But it was only 
a touch of hypochondria, which he soon conquered. 
The political storms of 1848 drove him from > ea 
he returned to Berlin, and soon to his native land. 

From that time forward the young artist's affairs 
took a more favorableturn. His talents obtained for 
him the favor of the Grand Princess Helen of Russia, 
who tock him into her service as chamber musician. 
To this position, that of player and concert-master to 
the Empress was afterwards joined. A singular ac- 
cident compelled him to recompose all his works, 
whieh in part had before been merely sketched, in 

art finished. While on his way to St. Petersburg, 

e had been obliged to leave at the frontier the trank 
which contained all his manuscripts, it being suspect- 
ed that the notes were some secret revolutionary 
cipher, such secret correspondences, it is said, having 
at that time actually been discovered. He was taken 
for an emissary, and came near being transported to 
Siberia. He was thus obliged to keep himself con- 
cealed for a length of time in St. Petersburg, until he 
succeeded in making known to the Grand Princess, 
through his patron, Count Wielhorsky, his critical 
situation, whereupon further proceedings against him 
were stopped. Notwithstanding the most careful 
search, however, his manuscripts could not again be 
found, and he has never seen them since. Rubinstein 
was, therefore, under the necessity of reproducing 
what was lost, in which task, by the aid of his supe- 
rior oO he was for the most part successful. 
This, together with new compositions, which now 
gushed forth in uninterrupted succession, kept him 
in St. Petersburg until the year 1851. 

Rubinstein now thought that the time had arrived 


erously furnished by his two patrons with the means 
(the Count alone made him a travelling present of 
two thousand silver roubles), he three years later en- 
tered on his first tour through Germany, France and 
England, as performer and composer. In the former 
capacity he everywhere achieved triumphs, while, 
especially at first, criticism showed itself, with rare 
excepiions, antagonistic, not to say bitterly hostile, 
to his compositions. The Leipsic publishers, how- 
ever, had a better opinion ; they published his works, 
and paid him handsomely for them. Rubinstein’s 
compositions of every kind appeared in large num- 
bers in the music market, which from many sides 
drew upon him the reproach of being a scribbler. If 
it be taken into consideration, however, that these 
works originated during a long series of years, and 
that only circumstances brought about their publica- 
tion at one time, this reproach appears to be withont 
& cause. 

The space to which we are limited does not permit 
us to follow minutely his various tours. We shall 
merely touch upon some principal points in his life. 
In 1856 he had heen called back to the Emperor’s 
coronation ceremonies. Here he composed his Jubilee 
overture, for the dedication of which he wa: pvese ¢:d 
by the Emperor with a valuable jewel. In the suite 
of the Grand Princess he went to Nizza, and then 
made a long artistic tour, composing all the time 
mostly larger works, among which were an oratorio, 
Paradise Lost, and a grand opera, The Children of 
the Heath, the latter for Vienna. 

Meantime, Rubinstein’s position in St. Petersburg, 
as well as other circumstances there, had assumed 
such a shape that he was enabled to undertake the 
carrying out of a long cherished design with prospects 
of success. Aided by powerful patrons, there came 
into existence, within the course of a year, “The 
Russian Musical Association,” an institution rich in 
artists and pecuniary resources ; and a year thereaf.- 
ter the Conservatorium, embracing every branch of 
the musical art, was also in operation. In behalf of 
both institutions Rabinsteln has displayed a sacrific- 
ing activity, attended with salutary effects. As leader 
of the Conservatorium, for example, not only did its 
entire management fall to him, but he also organized 
and superintended the instruction, directed the exer- 
cises of the pupils, aud finally taught the laws of 
composition. 

In addition to performing so many and oppressive 
duties, he gave private les:ons, and found time to 
compose. During this epoch of his life were written 
the lyric opera, Feramors (performed at Dresden), 
two concertos for piano, a grand piano fantasia, 
another for four hands, chamber music, choruses, 
songs, pieces for the piano, the Symphonies in A and 
C major (Ocean), etc. So injurious an activity could 
only be the result of the most devoted love to the in- 
stitutions which he had called into being and brought 
to such a high state of perfection, and at the same 
time it explains that the fear of other influences, op- 
posed to his own views, determined him to take these 
creations uuder his personal care in the beginuing. 

There only remains to give a ccniensed picture 
of - composer Rubinstein, as he appears before us 
to-day. 

His works are ful! of orizinalitv, soaring,not “sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” manly, 
healthy, deep and warm, grand and powerfnl. He 
easily commands every form and means; his taste is 
exquisitely refined, his conceptions truly noble. 
Viewing the general character of Rubinstein’s music, 
his style of thinking and feeling in sounds, we can- 
not fail to perceive that it is in perfect conformity 
with the development of modern ideas, nay, that in 
some degree it gives expression to this development. 
The diffuseness of his melody, the richness and _ re- 
finement of his harmony, stamp him a modern artist 
in the nob’est sense of the term, standing par ercel- 
lenee upon absolutely musical ground. 

In his composition for the voice he Goes not seek 
what is styled the melody of language, but the melo- 
dy of feeling. Either unable or unwilling to raise 
himself to the height of expressing philosophical 
ideas in his instramental compositions, he, on the 
other hand analogizes all the various states of mind 
by pregnant melodies. Most nearly he follows the 
school of Mendelssohn and Schumann, if indeed one 
endowed with so much original taleat can be said to 
follow any school. As a melodist, Rubinstein is less 
elegiac and sentimental than Mendelssohn, less gloomy 
than Schumann, move powerful than either. His 
music is in the main good-humored ; sometimes it 
becomes fretful, but the anguish that wails over life 
and the world is foreign to it. A certain strongly 
marked, forcible, sharply-cut relief in his themes, and 
their highly fanciful, ever-novel changes, recall Beet- 
hoven’s genius and art, while the natural charm of 
his songs reminds one of Schubert’s deep, gushing 
fountain of melody. 


literary, scientific, and social culture, that in society 
he shows himself a man of the best breeding and of 
extensive reading, every one knows who has occasion 
to enter into intimate intercourse with him. As a 
man, Rubinstein is open and straight forward ; in his 
intercourse he is distinguished by a winning amiabil- 
ity, being modest without derogating from his own 
worth ; in conversation he is intellectual, occasion- 
ally witty, kind in judging, communicative toward 
his friends—on the whole rather grave than‘gay. 
Some four years ago he was united in marriage to a 
young Russian lady of noble birth. . 

Rubinstein’s merits as a pianist have been so often 
discussed that all we could say here would only be 
repetition. Ever since Liszt withdrew from the world 
in that capacity he is withont a rival, which judgment 
will be confirmed by every one who has had an op- 
portunity to hear him. 


*Riding past a place where they were firing ata target, he 
was struck by a glancing ball and killed. 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris. M. Pasdeloup’s Popular Classical Con- 
certs were resumed in the Cirque National on Sun- 
day, November 19, with a crowded audience. Le 
Menestrel says : “The success of the concert was the 
écrasante C-minor symphony of Beethoven; never- 
theless we had behind us a lady whom it did not 
satisfy, and who much preferred to it the sweet 
Haydn Symphony which had preceded, which proves 
that there must be something for all tastes.”—The 
second concert offered: Overture to ‘“Loreley,” by 
Wallace; Symphony in A minor by Ed. Mill- 
ault; Allegro agitato, op. 52, Mendelssohn; Over- 
ture to “Manfred,” Schumann ; Beethoven's Septet. 
The author of the symphony (now first produced) 
took the “prix de Rome’ in 1830, and is now seventy 
years old. ‘Un joli chiffre pour un debutant”! The 
work is pronounced “rccommandable,” but wanting in 
originality and color.—The third programme, at the 
Winter Circus, contained: Schamann’s B flat Sym- 
phony ; Larghetto from Mozart’s Quintet (op. 108), 
executed by M. Grisez (clarinet) and all the strings ; 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony; “Menuet des 
Folets” and ‘Valse des Sylphes” from Za Damnation 
de Faust, by Berlioz; Overture to Oberon, Weber.— 
Fourth programme: Overture to Semiramide, Ros- 
sini; Symphony in E flat, Mozart ; Adagio from the 
10th and fugue from the 9th Quartet of Beethoven 
(by all the strings); Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music. 

The third concert at the Conservatotre, November 
12, was directed by M. George Hainl and offered the 
following selections : Symphony in B flat, Beethoven; 
double chorus (unaccompanied) : “Adieu aux jeunes 
mariés,” Meyerbeer; Mendelssohn’s “Hebrides” 
Overture ; Hunters’ chorus from Weber’s Euryanthe; 
Haydn’s 51st Symphony, in D. 

The Choir says: It is no uncommon thing in Paris 
for an entire concert programme to be repeated at a 
second performance when it meets with public favor. 
Thus at the second Conservatoire Concert the whole 
of the music given at the opening of the season was 
performed again, a proceeding which is decidedly 
preferable to the English practice of encoring several 
items in a programme, thus prolonging the perform- 
ance to an extent which is as unpleasant to the exec- 
utants as it isto the real lovers of art among the 
audience. 














Leipzic. At the second Gewandhaus Concert, 
the programme included the overture to La Muette ; 
two Marches, by Joachim; and Mozart’s Symphony 
in E flat major. Herr Demunck, from Weimar, 
played a Concerto, by Haydn, for the violoncello, as 
well as a piece by Piatti and another by Vieuxtemps. 
Madame Peschka-Leutner sang the air “Abscheu- 
licher,” from Fidelio, a song by Herr R. Wagner, 
and another by Schumann. 

Mdmes. Clara Schumann and Joachim gave & 
concert a short time since.—The first Euterpe Con- 
cert commenced with Spohr’s overture to Faust, and 
concluded with Beethoven’s Symphony in A major. 
Mdlle. Franziska Friese performed Herr Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto, and the Adagio from Spohr’s Ninth 
Concerto. Mdlle. Rosse sang an air from Jdomeneo 








for him to step before the world with his works. Gen- 


That Rubinstein possesses a large share of high 


and the Cavatina from Euryanthe. 
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Brestav. The Orchestral Association has a new 
conductor: Herr Bernard Scholz. The first concert 
under his guidance proved highly satisfactory. The 

rozgramme included Beethoven’s overture, “Zur 
cihe des Hauses”; Herr R. Wagner’s prelude to 
Lohengrin; Mendelssohn’s Scherzo to the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, and Beethoven’s A major Sym- 
hony. The vocalist was Herr Stagemaun, from the 
heatre Roval, Hanover. He sang Lysiart’s air 
from Euryanthe, a song, by Herr Scholz, “Die Hohle 
des Prochonius”; and three songs by Schumann. 
The programme of the second concert included Quar- 
tet in C major, (Op. 59), Beethoven; Barcarole, 
No. 4, Rubinstein; Nocturne, (Op. 55),,No. 2, 
Chopin; and Ottet in F major, Schubert. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. The Museum 
Concerts, under the direction of Herr C. Miiller, 
have recommenced for the season. The principal 
orchestral pieces at the first concert were Beethoven’s 
fourth Symphony, in B flat major, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Fingalshéhe overture. Malle. Mehlig was the 
pianist. She played Schumann’s A minor Concerto, 


and Weber’s Polonaise in E major (as arranged by - 


the Abbate Franz Liszt). The vocalist was Mdlle. 
von Hasselt-Barth, who sang Mendelssohn’s “‘Con- 
cert-Aria”; ‘“‘Des Fischer’s Liebesgliick,” Schubert ; 
“Waldfahrt,” Robert Franz; and the “Veilchen,” 
Mozart. 


Barrevta. Herr R. Wagner’s project of waking 
this place up from its sleep of now nearly one hun- 
dred years, by his producing his “festival stage-play”’ 
Der Ring der Nibelungen, has made no inconsiderable 
progress. One of the summer months of 1873 is 
fixed on for the performance. The first series of per- 
formances will occupy four successive evenings ; the 
second and third series, the next two evenings, res- 
pectively. Herr Semper has made clever drawings 
and plans of the theatre that will have to be erected, 
while the famous Herr Brandt, of Darmstadt, has 
undertaken the machinery and decorations. The 
theatre and stage arrangements are to be ready by 
the spring of 1872; the erection of the theatre is to 
be commenced at once. As seon as the stage is com- 
0 the singers and musicians selected by Herr 

Wagner will meet here to study and rehearse the 
separate parts of the “festival stage-play” for the 
space of two months. The number of pagrons’ 
tickets, at 300 thalers a ticket, is athousand; they 
have been so eagerly bought up that there is no ap 
prehension of any want of funds to carry out the 
project. First and foremost among the patrons are 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of Bavaria, and 
the Grand Duke of Saxony. 


Botoena. The King of Bavaria has been in- 
vited to honor with his presence the performance of 
Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin at the Teatro Commu- 
nale. One would have imagined that King Ludwig 
had had enough of Herr Wagner’s music at Munich. 
Nothing of the sort! His Majesty has telegraphed 
to intimate that he accepts with pleasure the invita- 
tion. Herr Wagner’s detractors assert that the 
young King has been asked to attend for the purpose 
of putting a pressure upon public opinion, and ob- 
taining a crowded house on the first night. Herr 
Wagner’s admirers, on the other hand, stigmatize 
this assertion as a vile calumny devoid of the slight- 
est approach to truth or logic, inasmuch as his Bava- 
rian Majesty may arrive only in time for the second 
or the third performance, when the opponents of 
Herr Wagner will be able to hiss as lustily as on the 
first night itself. According to report—as promal- 
gated by Herr Wagner’s friends—the artists are en- 
chanted with the music, and delighted at devoting 
six hours a day to rehearsals, while Signior Mariani, 
the conductor, has openly declared he shall joyfully 
do his very utmost to secure the triumph of so 
“grand a work.”—The season will be inaugurated 
by an Italian version of Auber’s Enfant Prodigue. 





_Vienna. Twelve subscription concerts will be 
given during the approaching winter by the orchestra 
of the Imperial Operahouse, with Herr Otto Dessoff 
as conductor. The dates are the 12th of Novem- 
ber; the 3d and the 17th December; the 28th Janu- 
ary, 1872; the 23d February; the 10th and the 24th 
March. Among the more important works which 
will be performed, we may mention: Bargiel, “Drei 
Deutsche ‘Tiinze” (new); Beethoven Symphonies, 
3, 6,7, and overture to Egmont; Berlioz, “Sym- 
phonie fantastique”; Cherubini, overture to Anacreon; 
Esser, “Second Suite”; Rob. Fuchs, Symphony in 
C minor (new) ; Grimm, Two Canons in D (new) ; 
Liszt, “Tasso”; Mendelssohn, “The Hebrides over- 
ture,” Violin Concerto; Mozart, Symphony in E 
flat major; Raff, “Wald Symphonie” (new); Scha- 
bert, Funeral March (scored by Franz Liszt—new) ; 
Overture, Interludes, and Ballet-Music to Rosa- 





munde; Schumann, Symphony, No. 2, Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor; Spohr, Violin Concerto, No. 
9; Volkmann, Overture to Richard 1/1 ; Wagner, 
“Huldigungsmarsch” (new). . 


Municn. The first series of Ullmann’s ‘Artists’ 
Concerts” was brilliantly concluded yesterday (Nov- 
ember 15th). It was the 2lst concert given since 
they began in Breslau on the 23rd of October. The 
lively iriterest of the German public for these concerts 
has throughout been always the same, which was 
testified by crowded rooms and the disappointment 
of many who were unable to gain admission. The 
large room of the Odéon was filled to excess last 
evening, and Madame Monbelli’s charming talent 
was most enthusiastically appreciated. She was 
obliged to repeat the aria from the Barbiere. Friu- 
lein Anna Mehlig, who, in connection with the Flor- 
entine Quartet, played Schumann’s quintet, and 
solos by Chopin and Liszt, received the most flatter- 
ing ovations. Signor Sivori, who has been heard 
here before, created an immense sensation. Mr. 
Oberthiir and Mr. Griitzmacher were also honored 
with recalls after their respective solos. Mr. Ullman 
proceeds from here to Vienna, on a second series of 
concerts, with a somewhat reduced “personal,” inas- 
much as the engagement of Friulein A. Mebhlig, 
Mr. Carl Hill, Messrs. Griitzmacher and Oberthiir, 
were concluded at Munich, Fraulein Mehlig will be 
replaced by Fraulein Emma Brandes, and the other 
artists remaining will be Madame Monbelli, Malle. 
Bernardine Hamakers, Signor Sivori, Signor Carlo 
Nicolini, and the Florentine Quartet (Messrs. Jean 
Becker, E. Masi, LL. Chiostri, and F. Hilpert), with 
Capellmeister Richard Metzdorff as conductor. 


Coroene. The first Gurzenich Concert this year, 
under the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, fell upon 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s sixtieth birthday. The 
opening piece in the programme was the conductor’s 
own—‘Demetrius Overture.” Dr. Hiller gave the 
accustomed signal, but immediately dropped his ap- 
raised arm in mute amazement. Instead of the 
expected light roll upon the kettle-drums, a tremen- 
dous flourish of trumpets greeted his ear. Then, 
armed with magnificent nosegays, the ladies of the 
chorus advanced, and reminded Dr. Hiller that it 
was his birth-day. The audience, at first as much 
taken back as the “Geburtstagskind” (birth-day child), 
namely, F. Hiller himself, now began to understand 
the joke, and contributed their quota to the proceed- 
ings in the form of very hearty applause. The 
other orchestral composition in Part I. was Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth Symphony. Herr Von Kénigslowe 
played a Violin Concerto by Lafont, a Parisian 
virtuos®, contemporary of Habenek, Baillot, and the 
two Kreutzers. Herr Julius Stockhausen sang the 
recitative and air, “Tyranric Love,” from Handel’s 
Susannah, and a ballad, “Mein Elsass deutsch, Mein 
Elsass frei,” music by himself, words by Herr Hack- 
enschmidt. The second part of the Concert was 
taken up by the second part of Schumann’s Scenen 
aus “Faust.” The solos were confided to Malle. 
Lowe, soprano, from Stuttgart; Mdlle. Kneiss, con- 
tralto ; Herr J. Stockhausen and Herr Otto Wagner, 
tenors; and Herr Ad. Peltzer, bass. The work was 
not very successful, there being no applause, except 
a little at the conclusion. 
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A Life of Schumann.—His Literary Works. 

In the correspondence of the London Choir (Nov- 
18), we find the following : 

Sir,—In reply to the correspondent who writes to 
know whether a Life of Schumann has appeared, let 
me refer him to the excellent one by Herr von 
Wasielewski, of Bonn—one of the directors of the re- 
cent Beethoven Festival. A review of this work by 
an unknown, and not very appreciative, critic (who 
claims himself to have written some studies on Schu- 
mann), appeared in the last number of the Academy. 
The work, itself, can be purchased at Kolkmann’s, in 
Princes’ street, Hanover-square. If your correspond- 
ent understands German, and can write English, he 
would do well to translate Wasielewski’s “Life of 
Schumann,” which has been through two editions in 
Germany, and, in an English dress, would certainly 
find numbers of readers. Besides being an able wri- 
ter anda profound musician, Wasielewski is an admi- 
rable performer on the violin ; and the reputation of 
his latest work, ‘A History of the Violin,” is as 

t in Germany as that of the “Life of Schumann.” 
More than that, the merit of the “History” h»s at- 





tracted the attention of the Prussian Government ; 
and a grant has been made to the author by the Fine 
Arts Department to enable him to continue the in- 
quiries he had already commenced with success, as 
to the existence of unpublished violin music by mas- 
ters of the 17th and 18th centuries in the great Ital- 
ian libraries, especially that of Bologna. To return 
to the Life of Schumann, let me warn your corres- 
pondent beforehand, that he will not find the author 
of that work a fanatical worshipper, but only a can- 
did, competent appreciator of Schumann’s music. 


Yours respectfully, S. E. 


The writer of the ahove doubtless will be glad to 
learn that Wasielewski’s ‘Life of Schnmann” stands 
no longer in need of an English translator, inasmuch 
as the labor is already done, both carefully and skill- 
fully, by a young lady of our own New England Bos- 
ton, Miss Alger. The result is a handsome little 
volume, which has just appeared from the press of 
our well-known music publishers, Oliver Ditson & Co., 
and will no doubt be widely read. 

At the same time we hail with pleasure, and so too 
will all admirers of Schumann’s genius, the follow- 
ing announcement of another equally if not more im- 
portant labor, also by an American lady, who has 
undertaken to translate collectively those admirable 
critical and esthetic writings of Schumann about 
music and musicians, of which our columns have for 
years past presented single specimens. As to the 
matter of Madame Schumann’s dislike to the exist- 
ing biographies of her husband, that may be natural 
enough and honorahle to the woman and the wife, 
while at the same time the work of Wasiclewski may 
be worth preserving for its intrinsic merits; at all 
events it is a work full of information and of interest. 
We copy from the New York Weekly Review: 


We learn that Madame Raymond Ritter is en- 
gaged on a translation of the literary works of Robert 
Schumann, and that the book will shortly be placed 
before the public in an attractive form. Mme. Ritter 
undertook this translation at the especial request of 
Mme. Clara Schumann, who will lend her aid to- 
wards a short biography of the composer, a complete 
and correct catalogue of his works and other ad- 
denda, which will much enhance the value of the 
translation. This will also be embellished by photo- 
graphs from original portraits of Robert and Clara, 
presented by Mme. Schumann to Mme. Ritter, and 
considered by the former lady to be the best existing 
likenesses of herself and husband. 

It is well known that Mme. Schumann never gave 
assistance or approval to the biographies of Schu- 
mann by Wasielewski or Reissmarn; these works, 
though they may have filled an immediate want, 
years ago, have been left behind by the views now 
generally held regarding Schumann and his work, 
and are often incorrect in their statement of facts. 
Mme. Schumann has informed Mme. Ritter of her 
long established habit of collecting letters and ma- 
terials to serve for a complete biography, in order, as 
this great artist and devoted wife writes, in a recent 
letter from which we are permitted to quote,—‘“‘to 
bring my husband nearer to the public as a man; 
since, as a musician, his writings sufficiently attest 
the breadth of his mind, and the depth of his pene- 
trating spirit. But the elevated nature of his every 
day thoughts, the purity and kindness of his disposi- 
tion, the noble warmth of his heart—and all these 
more especially in the intimate relations of family 
life—have never yet had justice done to them by 
any pen.” — 

No one can doubt the pleasure with which a read- 
able, interesting, as well as trustworthy life of Schu- 
mann would be received, for such a life has not yet 
been written ; but until Mme. Schumann considers 
the time ripe for giving her memoranda to the world, 
the lovers of Schumann’s exquisite music will wel- 
come with gladness, and may study with advantage, 
this first complete translation of his unique, critical 
and miscellaneous essays on his own beautiful art. 
These writings, when first published in Germany, 
marked an epoch in modern musical art, and created 
a profound sensation by their enthusiastic advocacy 
of progress, and their earnest protest against philis- 
tinism and one-sidedness in art. 





Matinees of Messrs. Leonhard and Eichberg. 

We could only briefly allude (in our last) to the 
delightful quality of the first of these purely artistic 
feasts, which took place in the beautiful Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Charitable Association on the 16th ult. 
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Here is the programme in fall : 
Trio for Piano, Violin, and ’Cello, op. 70, No. 1. 


Beethoven. 
a. Ich hab’im Traum geweinet. 
Songs.} b. Allnaechtlich im Traume. .. Schumann. 
c. Fruehlingsnacht. 
Chaconne (with Schumann’s Accompaniment)...... Bach. 
Songs: a. Serenade, Op. 17, No. 2, 
b. Fruehlingsliebe, Op. 3.No.4,)........+ Franz. 


Sonate for Piano and Violin, Op. 121 ........ Schumann. 
In Four Movements. 


In the well-known “Geister” (Spirit) Trio of Beet- 
hoven, the concert-givers had the assistance of a very 
able and finished violoncellist in Mr. HartTpEGEn, 
and there was nothing wanting either of effective, 
clear ensemble throughout, or of vigor and decision 
in the spirited Allegro vivace, of subtle and mysterious 
fascination in the slow movement, of genial, graceful 
continuity and fire in the Finale Presto. Mr. Leon- 
HARD gave the fine tremulous pianissimo divisions of 
the “Spirit” movement with exquisitely sensitive 
gradation of accent. 

—We well remember how Mr. ErcuperG made 
his first appearance before a Boston audience some 
thirteen years ago, in a Sacred Concert of the “Or- 
pheus,” when he first introduced us to the beauty and 
the grandeur of Bach’s Chaconne for the Violin, Mr. 
Dresel playing to it Mendelssohn’s piano accompani- 
ment. Indeed it was our first experience of the won- 
derfully rich and vital, in the best sense modern, violin 
solo music of the great old master of all music. At 
that time we wrote : 

Mr. Jutius E:rcupere, a grave and thoughtful 
looking young man, from New York, recently from 
Germany, who took the first violin prize at Brussels, 
proved himself a solid classical musician, by the selec- 
tion of such a piece, and by his firm, pure, expressive 
rendering. The Ciaconna, or Chaconne, like most of 
the old musical forms, was a dance, an Italian dance 
in 3-4 measure. Here we have a quaint theme, logi- 
cally pursued and treated at great length, the violin 
of itself playing several real parts, and exhibiting 
many of the modern feats, arpeggios, &c. of the in- 
strument. It is no mere show piece, but has mean- 
ing and consistency. We found it more interesting 
than the concert fantasias of the Paganini school. 
How lovely the cantabile melody into which the 
movement melts towards the end! Mendelssohn’s 
piano accompaniments are just enough—reverent 
and sparing. 

At present we are better pleased with the accom- 
paniment by Schumann, which seems to clothe the 
work (complete in itself, no doubt, and so Joachim 
played it to us once) as Bach himself might have 
clothed it were he introducing it to an audience of 
our day ; with Mr. Leonhard’s fitting, the garment 
certainly set well. Mr. Eichberg was in fine mood 
and practice, and performed it admirably. 

The second of Schumann’s Sonatas for piano and 
violin is a work of rare power and beauty, thorough- 
ly original and characteristic, deep and strong in 
teeling, free, uncontainable and bold in its excursive 
development, but never violating the unity of art, 
and teeming with poetic fancies. It opens in wide 
spread chords (D minor, 3-4 measure, slow), some- 
what in the manner of the Chaconne, but soon sweeps 
away with aswift fiery rhythm, full of syncopation 
and all sorts of difficulties, but also full of beauty and 
of meaning. The second movement, in D major, is 
in the six-eight rhythm of the chase, fresh, bracing 
and exciting. The interest is more than fully kept 
up throngh two more elaborate, yet spontaneous 
movements. The two artists had thoroughly studied 
it and played it con amore, so that it came home to 
all.—Mr. KreissmMann's selection of songs was very 
choice and rare, and each found full expression in his 
fervent, chaste delivery, with such exquisite piano- 
forte accompaniment. 

The programme of the second matinée, Dec. 1, 
was the following : 

Trio for Piano, Violin, and ‘Cello, No. 7, A major. 


The clear, bright, happy Haydn Trio. so simple, 
so sincerely musical, and like ripened grapes full of 
the sunshine of Art, was played by artists who sin- 
cerely felt and loved its beauty. The little Roman- 
ces by Schumann are charming compositions, full of 
poetry, and wholly in the spirit of the pastoral oboe, 
or hautboy, for which they were written, and which 
was played with much artistic feeling and refinement 
by Mr. Kutzies. Many no doubt were surprised 
to find how beautiful a chamber instrument the oboe 
is, artistically played. That Sonata Duo, in G, is 
one of the most fascinating and unique of all that 
came from the imaginative brain of Beethoven; and 
it was finely rendered. Mr. Leonhard is always hap- 
py in his reading of Chopin; and the selections were 
worthy of his best interpretation. 

Another noble, may we not say splendid specimen 

of Schumann’s chamber music! One great service, 
if no other, are these concerts doing, in making us 
acquainted with so many of his creations in this 
form. Each of the first four ends with a great Schu- 
mann work of this kind: first a Sonata Duo; this 
time the quartet with piano; next time a superb 
Trio ; then the great piano Quintet, and so on. In. 
deed it is a rich vein to work, and what is thus un- 
folded cannot fail to deepen and intensify, in all who 
hear, the growing faith and joy in Schumann's ge- 
nius. This Quartet is in trnth a great work, exciting 
in the highest degree, the product of a great 
heart and brain on fire with glorious thought and 
feeliug. In the short brooding introduction and in 
the Andante, where the strings sing so humanly, it 
is very deep and tender; while the Scherzo has a 
most original and independent air in its rollicking 
staccato movement, alternating with more pensive, 
quiet moods in its two Trios. The fugned Finale, 
complicated as it is and difficult, is carried through 
with a victorious power ; at least it was so carried 
through by the four artists (Leonhard, EKichberg, H. 
Suck and Hartdegen), who rendered the who!e work 
with perfect mutual understanding and with irresisti- 
ble effect. 

Of the third matinée, on Thursday of this week, 
we must speak next time; but our readers+ must by 
this time feel with us (and we hope, feel for us) how 
fruitless are all efforts to find words for such impres- 
sions ! 

Theodore Thomas's “Eight Symphony and 
Popular Concerts.” 


The week ending with last Sunday has been one 
continued brilliant feast of rare orchestral music. 
Eight great concerts in ten days, and by the most 
perfect instrumental combination in America! In 
numbers, to be sure, the Thomas orchestra is only 
half the size of the Philharmonic in New York, and 
hardly yet as large as that of our Symphony Con- 
certs since this has been winnowed and reduced. But 
it is wonderfully effective in all parts, except some 
falling off both in the power and quality of the violon- 
cellos; there our own orchestra, for once, surpasses 
it. All that we have ever said of the beauty and 
tichness of ensemble, the euphony, the purity of in- 
tonation, the absolute precision, the sensitive yet self- 
possessed regard for light and shade, the steady 
grasp of all the forces in crescendo and diminuendo, 
and the power of thrilling climax, or of the fine in- 
dividuality, toned down to such good keeping with the 
whole, of all the several instruments, can only be re- 
peated now. The only question can be, whether. 
they do not play now even better than ever before; 
if that were possible, they should do so, being such 
select musicians, and kept in constant practice and 
rapport with one another all the year round. 

Mr. Thomas’s programmes this time, on the whole, 
have been more interesting and more serious than he 
has gtven us in any former visit. In the sense of 
gratification to the musical curiosity of persons much 
versed in the progress of orchestral music hitherto 
and eager to keep the run of it still farther, they have 
been remarkably rich. One thing about them has 








Haydn. 
Romangen for Oboe and Piano, Nos. 1 and 8, from Op. 

Dh. cccccsccvccvcces sscsescccccsecccesecces Schumann. 
Sonate for Piano and Violin, Op. 96.........+6. Beethoven. 
Piano Solo. a. Nocturne, Op 9, No. 1, 1 

b. Allegro vivace,Op.51. = j ....+5. Chopin. 
Quartet for Piano and String Instruments, Op. 37. 
Schumann. 








as usual, to the “popular,” as well as to the 
cultivated audience, they have for the most part been 
neither classical nor popular. The light overtures, 
gay waltzes, solo variations, &c., have occupied not 
halftheir wonted epace in any programme; while the fine 
classical selections, counting up well in number, and 
always admirably played, have yet been overshadow- 
ed and weighed down by a vast preponderance of the 
very “heavy” music of the new aspirants for fame, 
whether professing themselves to be of “the Future” 
or not. The “Symphony” element has been repre- 
sented by but two whole Symphonies (one classical, 
one new), and single movements from three others 
(two of which are modern). Of eight piano Con- 
certos, or larger works with orchestra, only two were 
classical (one by Weber, one by Beethoven), while 
Liszt alone figured three or four times. Out of ten 
Overtures, one was by Rossini, one by Weber, one by 
Beethoven, one each (new) by Schubert and by 
Schumann, and all the rest by newer names, like 
Rubinstein, Hornemann, and chiefly Wagner, who 
appeared in this form four times, as well as in divers 
Marches and arrangements from his operas. In 
more than one concert the wild demoniac element 
appeared to rule,—overstrained compositions of men 
who came too late to sit with the serene immortals, 
and who therefore seem resolved to take the kingdom 
of this world, if not of heaven, by storm. However 
startling and exciting their effects may be, they soon 
grow fatiguing.—Moreover, while we note increase 
of weight and interest in the matter of these pro- 
grammes, we must still repeat the criticism we have 
always made on them,that they are too promiscuously 
put together, and lack all pretention to the 
art of programme-making as such, which in itself 
should be a fine art. Each piece stands for itself, re- 
gardless of what goes before or after; they are so 
many specimens of styles and writers, jostling each 
other as on a bookseller’s counter. The contrasts 
are too often violent, hap-hazard, out of ail relation 
(for instance, Wagner’s Kaiser March right after the 
divine Adagio of the Ninth Symphony) ; no unity of 
tone and character, as of a good picture, in each pro- 
gramme as a whole; no happy modulation out of 
one piece into another; no internal bond of union to 
justify their companionship, in spite of individualities 
however strongly marked. In a word, none of that 
art, or instinct if you please, by which a florist culls 
and combines the flowers and colors into one signifi- 
cant, harmonious bouquet. 
Doubtless all these things had their influence, as 
well as the winter’s plethora of musical and all other 
entertainments, or the vi-it of the Grand Duke Alexis, 
on the average attendance on these concerts, which 
has not been as large as in past years. Yet almost 
any evening one had but to look round a little to see 
many listeners of the most musical character, earn- 
estly attentive, and quite constant in their coming; 
and few concerts here have ever been discussed in 
social circles with more interest. These, morc or 
less, undoubtedly, have felt the want of unity of 
which we speak ; yet they will be inclined, with us, 
to give Mr. Thomas no small credit for self-sacrifice 
in his enthusiastic wish to secure an ample hearing 
for the new composers, even at such cost of unity 
and of attractive sweetness in his programmes. 
In making a few notes on the successive concerts, 
we of course find our memory failing, and our im- 
pressions quite too multifarious and bewildering, af- 


ter hearing altogether more of music (and so much 
of it new) than it is good for any one to hear within 
a single week. Itis the state of mind of the travel- 
ler who feels he must “improve” his only opporta- 
nity of seeing the famous galleries of Art in Europe, 
and who comes home every evening conscious that 
he has attempted to see ten times as much as he cou!d 
possibly take in, or possibly retain the least imp res- 
sion of. 

First Concert—Friday Evening, Dec. \st. 





been singular: while the Concerts have made appeal 


Symphony, No. 4, D minor, op. 120......+++++ Schumann. 
Fantasie on Hungarian Melodies.........eeeeee..+> Liszt. 
Miss Marie Krebs and Orchestra. e 
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Balser Maraeli. ..0i .ccccccccccccccecccscccvces Wagner. 

Merchea—Ouverture, ‘‘Aladdin”............ Tlorneman. 

Solo for Violoncello, Souvenir de Spa............. Servais. 
Mr. Joseph Diem. 

III ok ba cn cs kcecesccawaccnes ostebcvesnal Gounod. 
Etude Infernale. .......ccccccccsssccccccces Rubinstein. 
Miss Marie Krebs. 

Hungarian Masolh. ......cccee cecescesccccsces Schubert. 


The Schumann Symphony was exquisitely render- 
ed, particularly the Romanza with its lovely oboe 
melody and the fine triplet passages for the violins, as 
well as the tender, thoughtful Trio of the Scherzo. 
But was it not dragging the soulful-sensitive tone- 
poem out intv the cold, to make it the prelude to 
such things as followed ?—The Hungarian Fantasie 
is one of the cleverest and most interesting of Liszt’s 
fantastical productions, and Miss Kress played it 
wonderfully well. Her clear and pearly touch, her 
execution altogether, were nearly as perfect as her 
memory was wonderful before. But in the year since 
she was with us, the young artist seems to have come 
out from technical bondage—graceful chains though 
they were—and to have gained greatly in expression. 
The “Kaiser March” may suit Emperor Wilhelm 
and his helmeted hosts in the broad avenue of the 
Linden, but it is noisy and barbaric for the concert 
room, nor does the occasional allusion to “Hin /este 
Burg’ go far to consecrate such a fierce mobocratic 
tyranny of sound.—Hornemann’s “Aladdin” over- 
ture seemed to ns more odd than edifying, and to 
have no more to do with the Arabian tale than with 
anything else. Why strain to be imaginative? The 
wind still bloweth as it listeth—Mr. Dizm played a 
Concerto (No. 2) by Goltermann, instead of the piece 
set down,—not very interesting either in matter or 
performance.—The Saltarello by Gounod shows 
originality and grotesque power; it was much the 
most interesting of the new things that evening; but 
this too was like a Saltarello down in the murky and 
sulphurous regions , something satanic in its inspira- 
tion.—The Etude Infernale came naturally next. It 
is the piece, full of fierce upward arpeggios, in which 
the accent comes constantly upon the “leading note” 
(or semitone below) instead of the note into which it 
leads, for which reason it has sometimes been called a 
study “‘on false notes.” It is extremely difficult, but 
not so for Miss Krebs.—Any march by Schubert is 
a relief after a Wagnerian bombardment. 


Second Concert, Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 2d. 


Overture, “Dimitri Donskoi’”’................ Rubinstein. 
DINE, ood ncebdcaeieeee ses er ccescceéescecssnce 
Concerto, No. 2, E flat, Op. 32..... Pree rer Weber. 


Miss Marie Krebsand Orchestra. 
Introduction—Chorus and March, 3d Act, Lohengrin, 


Wazgn-r. 
Overture, ‘William Tell”. ......0.scesccccsccee Rossini. 
Theme and Variations, Quartet,D minor. Posthumous, 
Schubert. 
String Orchestra. 
Polonaise, 4 flat, Op. 58..ccce..see cevceyeceees ‘Chopin. 
Miss Marie Krebs. 
Waltz, “Rudolfs Klaeenge”’.....+.sesseseseeesess Strauss. 
Rakoczy March. .....0.0scsecssceccescvccces cove Liszt. 


This was a far more edifying programme. The 
Overture by Rubinstein we would gladly hear again ; 
but we forbear to characterize it.—The Pastorale, 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, was peace and love- 
liness itself. It isin the same broad Siciliano rhythm 
with that in the Messiah, more subtle and complex, 
and quite as beautiful—The Weber Concerto which 
we heard for the first time, charmed us even more 
than the Concertstiick, perhaps because the latter has 
grown somewhat hacknied. It is fresh and vigorous, 
full of the Weber sentiment and “Schwung’’, and 
gives a brilliant opportunity to the pianist, which was 
brilliantly improved. 

The passages which had been put together from 
different scenes in Lohengrin made up a splendid 
characteristic whole, beginning and ending with an 
almost painful intensity—we will not say of noise, 
but of musically pure, penetrating, thrilling tone. 
Robert Franz in a letter, afier hearing Lohengrin, 
wrote: *‘ Wagner’s instrumental music rests upon 
pure sonority. Herein he is great, here the most assid- 
uous studies evidently have borne marvellous fruit. 
It is a true fable world, a true rainbow of tones. Un- 
heard of combinations of sound, but throughout of a 
beauty incomparable.” And this was the charm of 
what we here heard : the magical sonority, so power- 
ful, so beautiful, so strangely thrilling. The Intro- 
duction is halt pleasurably, half painfully exciting, 
the violins strained up to the highest pitch in an un- 
ceasing tremolo, while great tuba and trombone 
sounds reiterate with more and more earnestness 
some sort of announcement of a solemn pomp as on 
the eve of a great occasion—the marriage of Lohen- 
grin and Elsa, we suppose. The strain of expect- 
ation, getting to be intolerable, is at length relieved 
by one of the few instances of regular melodic form 
in which Wagner allows himself to indulge,—the 
sweet and simple chorus of the virgins in the bridal 











chamber, which breathes of purity and love, & most 
delicious blending of the mellow, buoyant tones 
of harp and all soft instruments. The March is 
as of a gathering of chivalric hosts. Heraldic tram- 
pets from afar advancing shiver the air with the most 
sweet clamor, (the whole opera is full of heralds and 
of trumpets), and all is bustle and excitement, pomp 
and splendor, working itself up steadily to a climax 
of such full and powerful sonority as to astonish one 
that it should be within the power of any orchestra 
to produce it, or of his own nerves to bear it. Wag- 
ner as a tone-poet is par excellence the laureate of 
pomp, parade and splendor. 

Now, may we not ask, after all this why surfeit us 
with the “Tell” Overture! Was it that we might 
compare two blazing pyramids of gems under a 
Northern and a Southern sun ? Or simply two heroic 
pomps ?—But what followed was perhaps the finest 
revelation of pure artistic sentiment and beauty vouch- 
safed in all the Thomas concerts: that dirge-like 
theme from the Schubert Quartet, with its wonderful 
variations, about which there is nothing arbritrary or 
mechanical, but each a continuous development, in 
the most true, poetic sense, of the germ thought. Of- 
ten as we have admired these variations played by 
single instruments, we never realized how full of soul 
and poetry they were until we heard them played by 
all the strings of this most delicately trained orches- 
tra. The sympathy through all the instruments was 
perfect; and we look upon this as the highest 
achievement yet of the Thomas orchestra among 
their many triumphs of this kind; for not only was 
the matter more important, but the task by far more 
difficult.— —_ 

Here we must pause, and, as we have no room left 
to go on in this way, we will present merely pro- 
grammes up to the limit of our space, intending to 
return to them hereafter. [The limit is reached.— 
PRINTER. ] 





Symphony Concerts. 

The third of the Harvard series, Dec. 7, was 
mainly in a cheerful tone,—a picture bright, unique, 
without monotony, without strong contrasts, leaving 
a quiet, happy and harmonious impression. These 
were its elements : 


Overture to ‘‘Faniska.”” (Second time).......Cherubini. 
**Symphony, in G. (Composed on receiving the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Music at Oxford,iu 1794) Haydn. 


Scherzo, from the ‘‘Reformation Symphony”’Mendelssohn. 

Piano-Forte Concerto, in F-sharp minor. (Second time.) 
Norbert Burgmuller. 

Concert (‘‘Fest’’) Overture.....esceecccceveeeeeees Rietz. 


Cherubini is more and more welcomed ; tlris time 
in his most happy, playful mood. The Overture to 
“Faniska” is simply charming, and henceforth a fa- 
vorite. Every instrument had caught the spirit of 
it. The Symphony, not one of Haydn’s greatest, but 
one of the most fresh and fascinating, as well as most 
genially artistic, is also full of sunshine and content. 
The playful themes are. all felicitous; the leading 
theme, however, of the first movement, which comes 
in leaning on a syncopated dominant seventh tone, 
has a certaiu seriousness withal ; while the arch little 
second theme is one which Rossini might have, if he 
actually has not, borrowed for his “Barber.” But 
the working up (Durchfiihrung) of the themes of the 
Allegro, as well as the enchanting play of color as 
they are passed from one instrument to another, is 
masterly enough to justify the statement that he com- 
posed this Symphony for Oxford honors. The 
Adagio breathes a devout, sweet feeling which gives 
place now and then to a minor passage of great ear- 
nestness and power. The Minuet, with its Trio led 
in by syncopated mellow horn tones, is one of the 
happiest of a kind in which Haydn’s variety is inex- 
haustible even within so short and uniform a pattern ; 
and the Finale Presto has all the careless jollity of a 
party of students on the homeward tramp in the 
short hours of the night ; the homeliness of the half 
humdrum melody is positively transfigured by the 
ingenious surprises of the instrumentation. Was not 
this Symphony as good a novelty for Boston as the 
“new school” could have offered. Wehave only to 
add that it was delicately and nicely rendered. 

The Scherzo from the Reformation Symphony,— 
the one immortal part of it—is perfect youth and 
Spring and sunshine; its buoyant rhythm and the 





dewy freshness of its tone-tints, have the irresistible 


spell of an art creation that came out whole and per- 
fect at one cast. It was not played quite so faultless- 
ly as the preceding pieces, but yet effectively ; and it 
answered the end (for which it was inserted in the 
programme as an after-thought) of offsetting the som- 
breness and somewhat too elaborate monotony of the 
Concerto which followed. 

This Concerto is no doubt the product of a man of 
genius,—at least so Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
others thought of him—who died before he had 
reached full expression,—was cut off, in fact, in very 
early youth. The following data, condensed by his 
enthusiastic young interpreter on this occasion, tell 
something of his promising but brief career : 

Norsert BurGMUELLER was born in Diisseldorf, 
Germany, February Sth, 1810. His father, one of 
the chief founders of the Khenish Musical Festivals, 
gave him his first knowledge of Music. Later he 
studied under Spohr and Hauptmann in Cassel, 
whither he was sent by his admirer, Count of Nessel- 
rode-Ehreshoven. In 1831, after completing his 
studies, he retarned to Diisseldorf for the purpose of 
spending a short time with his parents. He then 
visited Magdeburg, Dresden, Berlin, London, and 

ound everywhere a distinguished welcome. In Lon- 
Jon a brilliant engagement was offered him, but ill- 
ess compelled him to abandon it and return home. 

e soon after accepted an invitation to visit Aix la- 
Chapelle with Baron von Ferber from Mecklenburg 
‘for the purpose of restoring his health. May 7th, 
1836, only six days after his arrival, he was found dead 
in his bathroom. An epileptic fit seized him while 
bathing and he was suffocated. Mendelssohn wrote 
a funeral March for this occasion, which was played 
alternately with one by Beethoven. Norbert was the 
youngest of three brothers. Franz, the oldest, joined 
the army and died in Greece. Frederic lived in Paris 
for many years and became known as an arranger of 
popular music for the Piano.—Both Mendelssohn 
and Hauptmann looked upon Norbert with the great- 
est expectations. Among his works, published by Kist- 
ner, Leipsic, in 1834, these are particularly interesting : 
a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra ; Overture to the 
unfinished Opera “Dionys,” several Songs, and _ his 
second (unfinished) Symphony in D. op. 11. The 
Trio to the Scherzo of the latter was all that was 
found of the 3d movement. It was completed by 
Robert Schumann. The Finale has never been writ- 
ten. The work has been given in Leipsic several 
times with great success. 

The Concerto is not without invention and musi- 
cian-like merits. The long orchestral introduction 
is rich in beauties, and themes spring up exciting fine 
expectation afterwards, which somehow is disap- 
pointed ; for the elaboration becomes tedious, in spite 
of the wealth of graceful, brilliant passage work, with 
which it is festooned throughout, and which give to 
the pianist opportunities of which Mr. Peraso made 
certainly the most that could be made; for his per- 
formance was throughout most perfect, and in the 
Finale, especially, a triumphant mastery of continu- 
ous and trying difficulties. The composition is the 
work of a true artist, and yet the effurt does not seem 
to have been inspired. Once, however, in the mid- 
dle of the first movement, there is an uplifting (syn- 
copated) motive, which is worthy of Schubert, but the 
development seems forced, so that attention is .too 
prone to drop away. Yet after all we should be 
thankful for the opportunity to hear such a work, for 
indeed the great pianoforte Concertos can be counted 
on one’s fingers ; and there is hardly one of them that 
has not figured over and over, in these concerts.— 
The brilliant Overture by Rietz,—also cheerful and 
Spring like, in spite of a few clouds, and often re- 
minding one of Mendelssoha’s Italian Symphony, 
was brought out with splendid animation and precis- 
ion. 

In the Fourth Concert (Dec. 28), we shall hail the 
reappearance of the favorie pianist, Miss ANNA 
Mea .i¢, whose arrival in New York will probably 
anticipate the publication of these lines. She will 
probably play the Chopin Concerto in E minor (in- 
stead of that in F minor as before annonnced,) The 
Symphony will be the fourth of Beethoven, in B flat ; 
the Overtures : Gade’s “In the Highlands,” and 
Weber’s to “The Ruler of the Spirits,” new to at 
least nine-tenths of the audience of to-day. 
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New Yosk, Dec. 5.—The Philharmonic Society, 
one of the few remnants of really good mnsic left in 
New York, and the only one that has ever been a 
success, gave the first concert of the thirtieth season, 
at the Academy of Music, on Saturday evening. This 
Society was founded in the year 1841, by Mr. U. C. 
Hill. He had previously visited Europe, and thought 
that such a society might be formed here. It was a 
long time getting organized, but finally got “under 
way,” and gave the first concert at the old Apollo 
Rooms, corner of Broadway and Canal street, when 
Beethoven’s C-minor Symphony, Hummel’s Sep- 
tet, and other pieces were played. It was almost the 
first performance of a Symphony in New York. For 
the first twenty-five seasons the society struggled hard 
for its existence, scarcely paying expenses. ' The 
main object of its members was the cultivation of a 
taste for classical music in the public, and for that they 
almost gave their music to the city for nothing. The 
Society had almost fallen to ruin, when Dr. Dore- 
mus was invited to become President. He succeeded 
in making the concerts and rehearsals one of the 
most popular things in New York, by enlarging the 
orchestra to one hundred, and removing the place of 
the concerts to the Academy of Music. A few years 
after its commencement, the Society established the 
custom of admitting such as desired to be present at 
the rehearsals. This custom has been kept up ever 
since, and today the rehearsals are more popular 
with the public than the concerts. The orchestra 
numbers one hundred musicians, well balanced, every 
member of whom thoroughly understands the part 
he has to play. Mr. Hill, the founder, still holds a 
conspicuous place among the first violins. In its 
completeness, this orchestra ranks first among Ameri- 
can orchestras. It has, for several years, been con- 
ducted by Mr. Carl Bergmann. The concert of Sat- 
urday evening presented the following iuteresting 
programme: 


Pastoral Symphony 
Aria ‘“‘Dove Sono,” ( Figaro) 

Mrs, Phillip Gulager. 
Totroduction to Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. Wagner 


Beethoven. 


Pianoforte Concerto , (E flat) 
Herr Dionys Prackner. 
Song: ‘In questo simplice™ 
Mrs. Gulager. 
Introduction and Polonaise. .........+ 
Herr Pruckner. 
Overture: ‘Julius Casar.”...........0 eee Schumann. 

The Pastoral Symphony, one of the most beauti- 
ful, and the most characteristic of all symphonies, 
was exquisitely played. It is the most popular of 
the nine, with the possible exception of the fifth. 
What could be more descriptive than the storm, and 
the enchanting hymn following ? If Wagner or Liszt 
had this storm to interpret, they would probably have 
used cymbals, trombones, drums, &c. It was an un- 
wholesome dose, to attempt to digest the “Meister- 
singer,” coming: as it did after the delicate Sympho- 
ny, and the Mozart song. A piece more utterly 
feeble in musical ideas, from beginning to end, has 
never been conceived. A very poor analysis was 
printed on the back of the programme. 

Mrs. Gulager’s singing cannot be called a success. 
Her voice is very sweet, but small in volume, in such 
an immense building. Scarcely any applause greeted 
her. 

The Concerto, the noblest ever written, was un- 
doubtedly the feature of the concert. It was fairly 
played by Herr Pruckner, who made his début. His 
touch is excellent and execution good, but there is a 
monotony about his playing, which makes it very 
tiresome to listen to. He was very well received by 
the audience. 

The concert closed wfth Schumann’s very poor 
overture. Raff's Symphony, “In the forest,” which 
was to have been played last season, will be the fea- 
ture of the next concert. The overtures will he Men- 
delssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” and Weber's “Euryan- 
the.” 

The first Church Music Association concert is 
Dec. 19th. The programme is to contain a new 
overture: “Eine feste Burg, ’ by Raff, Haydn’s second 
Mass, and Weber’s “Preciosa” (repeated by re- 
quest.”’) A quintet club has been formed here, for 


Donizetti. 
oes eee e es WORSE. 





the purpose of giving string quartets, and classical 


chamber music “of the highest order.” The first is 
on Dec. 11th, and theothers (there are five in all) 
will follow on the second Monday in each month. 
The programme for the first contains a quartet by 
Raff, one by Mendelssohn, and other pieces, mostly 
modern. They will take place at Chickering’s rooms. 

The Liederkranz Society gave a concert recently, 
at which Liszt’s “Prometheus” was performed. The 
Messiah was very well given on Thanksgiving night 
by the Harmonic Society, with the same soloists as 
in “Elijah.” 

New York, Nov. 25.—Since my last letter, Mr. 
Strakosch has given us Opera as follows : Faust, Don 
Giovanni, La Sonnambula and Mignon ;—with addi- 
tional representations of Martha, Lucia and Traviata. 
In all of these works, excepting Za Sonnambula, 
Miss Nilsson has appeared, and by her perfect art, 
given freshness and beauty to the least interesting of 
them, and to the best an added grace. 

The fifteenth Opera night has gone, and the above 
list with the addition of “The Barber,” comprises all 
the opera which has been given,—although Mr. 
Strakosch in his prospectus led his subscribers to 
expect more variety. This, together with some other 
features of his management, has given rise to consid- 
erable dissatisfaction, of which I purpose writing 
more fully when the season is ended : for the present, 
—though there may be’room for fault-finding, there 
is certainly something to praise. 

Tt is pleasant to find a work of art so rare and so 
sufficient that we forget to look for its faults; and 
such a work is Miss Nilsson’s impersonation of Gou- 
nod’s Marguerite. So fully has this been acknowl- 
edged, that little has been left unsaid in its praise. 
The voice and method of the singer are such that 
even our New York critics,—who delight in pulling 
down where they cannot build up,—dare not attack 
them. So they content themselves with vague as- 
persions like the following: ‘There is a spirituality 
about Gounod’s musie, into which she does not en- 
ter.” If the writer of a paragraph like the foregoing 
were asked to define its meaning,—he would doubt- 
less be puzzled to render it in terms less vague than 
those above quoted. 

Now the truth is that Miss Nilsson's delineation is 
distinguished from all others by the fact that she does, 
most fully, enter into the “spirituality” of Gounod’s 
music. 

In Faust, more than in any other opera, every- 
thing is subordinate to the role of the heroine. There 
are no systems ef philosophy to expand, as in the 
poem, but music, song and story are but the adjuncts 
of light and shade, the background for that exqui- 
site vision, the Marguerite of Ary Scheffer. 

Faust has not the continuous flow of melody which 
characterizes the works of Verdi and Donizetti— 
and there is not that rare skill in treatment of the 
orchestra, for which Mozart was préeminent. Were 
there no Zerlina—or Donna Anna—the divine music 
of Don Juan would still be immortal : but Margue- 
rite in Faust ia the one vital element, without which 
the work would not live or be remembered. 

The heroine of Goethe’s poem is a simple, ignorant 
peasant-girl, her mind intent on homely cares, and 
only raised above mediocrity, at first, by the inten- 
sity of her passion for Faust and, later, by the great- 
ness of her despair. Gounod’s Marguerite is purely 
an ideal creation, such as can be expressed in music. 
Other singers have studied Goethe, and, perceiving 
this difference, have considered the middle ground as 
their property and taken such positions thereon as 
individual caprice, or motives of policy, might dic- 
tate. Hence we have had various heroines, most of 
them light and coquettish, and all more or less artifi- 
cial. But a great artist could make no such mistake ; 
and Miss Nilsson, in undertaking this réle, took a 
bold step and made herself the Marguerite of Gou- 
nod’s music. Isay a bold step, for the French— 
usually so nicely discriminating in matters of art— 
were slow to receive this impersonation, and it was 
only in London—which is the best place for cool, 
sound judgment in such matters—that its merits were 
fully recognized. The fact that, in New York, it is 
received with faint praise will surprise no one who 
has observed the mysterious ways of our critics. 


Of Mignon anon. A. A. C. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Little Daisy. Song and Chorus. 2. G toe. 


Balfour. 
“Her bright eyes on me beam, 
Laughing like the dancing moonlight, 
Beaming on the running stream.”’ 
A sweet daisy ballad that ought to please every- 
body. 
Susan, Susan, pity my confusion. 2. F to f. 
Laburnam. 
When the band begins to play, 2. F tod. Hunt. 
Soda Water. 2. G toe. Merion. 
Sung by Miss Ada Wrav, whose smiling face adorns 
the pretty title-page. Comic, of course. 
Maidens of Jersey. 3. C toe. Eikmeier. 
“The Maidens of Jersey are pretty and nice ” 
So savs the song. A nice compliment skilfully pre- 
sented. 
Dreaming, still dreaming. F to f. 
Apart. 3. Ctoc. 
Two beautiful songs, as sung by Mr. Seguin of the 
Parepa troupe. Fine illustrated title. Music smooth, 
a easy for the voice and elegant in construc- 


jon. 
Yester-eve he was full of Devotion. (Non So). 
Bevignani. 


Romanza. 5. Abtoa. 
Effective Italian concert song. 
There’s a new mound in the church-yard. Solo 
and Chorus. 3. Ebdtoe. Porter 
‘And the village still is mourning 


For gentle Daisy Dean.”’ 
Popular style and pleasing. 
She wandered down the mountain side. 4. C. 
tog Cloy. 
“She wandered down the mountain side 
With measured tread and slow, 
She heard the bell at even-tide 
Down in the vale below.” 
Fine poem, very well interpreted by the music. 
This loving Heart of mine. 3. Ftof. Cable. 49 
“This loving heart of mine 
Will share each thought of thine.” 
3. Abtoe. 
Vandewater. 30 
“Tis night when thou art gone, 
Tis morning when thou art here.” 
Angel of thy Love. 4. F tof. 
“Sweeter than rippling waves, 
Or children’s laughter ringing, 
In 12-8 time. Exceedingly graceful, and worthy of 
careful study. 


Thomas. 


*Tis night when thou art gone. 


Gabriel. 40 


Instrumental. 


Prince Alexis Galop. 2. F. Fart. 
Full ofsparkle. Prince Alexis should take it home 


to his sister. 
Mountain Stream. 4 hands. 5. Db. Smith. 1.00 
Well-known favorite, newly arranged. 
Little Rogue. (Kleiner Schelm). Polka. 3. A. 
Faust. 40 
Perfectly charming, and £0 is the picture of the lit- 


tle rogue on the title. 
Mother’s Birth-day Polka. 38. C. Wellman. 30 
Grebeis. 40 


Good for any birth-day. 
Spring ream Waltz. 3. G. 
Conrad. 30 
Go Ahead Galop. 2. C. Hart. 30 
Pretty and bright for learners. 


Very pretty melody. 
Sophien Polka Mazurka. 3. E. 
Frolic of the Frogs. Waltz. For Guitar. 3. A. 
Hayden. £5 


30 


A little Strauss-like. Brilliant. 


Well-known favorite. 
Home again. Polka Maz. 3. Bd. Chassaignac. 60 
Called a Mazurka de Salon, and is a very graceful 
thing for the parlor. 
Sweet by and bye. 4. Eb. Variations by Wyman. 50 
The melody fits well into the variations, so that it 
is sweet now, and by-and-bye, and always. 
Rendezvous Galop. 3. D. 
Very neat and sparkling. 


Books. 


Baumpacn’s New Co.iection or Cuurcn 
Mosic. Price, in Cloth, $2.50, Boards $2.00 
In turning over the leaves of this fine book one 
finds very little to criticise and a great deal to admire. 
It is among the very best, and will ‘‘go” without 
pushing. 


Zahonyi. 30 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, asC, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 

















